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Logic they can be regarded as particular forms of “order”. Kvery 
thought is thus predominantly a systematising or ordering agent. 

Thus observation gives the result: To have a thought is to have an 
“ ordering ” in relation to a problem. To think is to work under the 
“determining tendency ” of the problem of order. “ Erleben = Denken 
*=■ Sparsamordnenwollen” (p, 93, n. 2). “Denken heisst geradezu unter 
der Aufgabe Ordnung stehen” (p. 94). More explicitly, “Ich erlebe 
Gedanken” is the same as, “Ich erlebe Aufgabenlbsungen mit RQcksicht 
auf die Aufgabe Ordnuny ” (p. 94). 

This is true of all mental activity. Willing is only a special form of 
thinking as thus described; indeed, solving problems by means of 
ordering is the fundamental character of all life (which can be described 
a* if \t were an attempt to order). 

Thus “order" is the fundamental concept for Logic which must be 
accepted as it stands. The problem of Logic is simply to discover the 
different kinds of order. Sinoe each thought bears a sign of order (not 
self-evident in the sense of infallible, though it Beems as if it must be 
accepted as suoh for the time being) it would seem as if Logic is simply 
to classify these signs. If we ask what order is, the reply will be, “It is 
that which every living being is set to do. It is the prohlem of problems. 
“It is the ‘ ultimate determining ’ tendency under whioh we all stand” 
(p. 90). The ordinary man throughout life needs and strives after order 
more than he strives after anything else, and in doing so he gains a 
Logic, whioh however is fragmentary, and self-oontradictory. The 
logioian will arrive at his Ordnungslehre in substantially the same way : 
he will clarify his experiences (all of which are “ problem-solvings ”), with 
special referenoe to the mark of order which every thought bears (p. 91). 
It is only by ordering that you can arrive at a Logic ; and similarly 
every ordering (i.«. every act of a living being) can be described, from 
one point of view, as a step towards'th.i construction of Logic. Progres¬ 
sively to solve the problems which life presents is progressively to 
realise an Ordnungslehre. 

The recent work on the psychology of thinking, which bulks so largely 
in this book, is scattered through various periodicals, and stands in 
need of co-ordination, as each investigator tends to elaborate his own 
set of technical terms ; and it is one of the merits of the present book 
-that it endeavours to effect this co-ordination. The value is enhanced 
by the excellent remarks as to the dangers to be guarded against in 
psychological investigation, and by the discussion of the precise way in 
which Logio and Psychology can aid one another, when onoe both are 
based on their oommon ground, Phenomenology. 

L. J. Rdssbll. 

ArieioteUe Lehre vom Unpmng dee Meneehlichen OeisUt. Von Franz 
Bmshtaho. Leipzig: Veit & Co., 1911. Pp. viii, 165. Six 
marks. 

This book is a second edition of the author's work, Vber den Creatianirmue 
dee Aristoteke (1882), greatly augmented by a reply to Zeller’s criticism of 
the earlier work (reprinted in Zeller’s Kltxne Sehrxften, voL i.). The 
object of the book is to show that Aristotle believed, not, as Zeller bolds, 
that each man’s reason has existed from all eternity, but that it is created 
by God and implanted in the embryo at some moment of its development. 

Two great merits may be freely conceded to Brentano. He has a very 
thorough knowledge of Aristotle's works, and he shows great acuteness and 
ingenuity in their elucidation. Time after time he is able to show that 
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Zeller has missed some more or leas important distinction which should 
be drawn in interpreting the text. Where Brentano is somewhat lacking 
is in power of judgment He is often in danger of not seeing the wood 
for the trees : Zeller's greater common sense has enabled him to see better 
than Brentano the significance of many passages which he has evidently 
studied with much less care. 

Brentano deals first with certain passages which in Zeller’s opinion 
teach or imply the pre-existence of reason. The first is the famous pass 
sage of the De Anima, 430 a 22-25. Zeller supposes Aristotle to be giving 
the reason why in this life we do not remember the previous life of reason ; 
and if this be the meaning the passage is of course conclusive for hi- 
view Brentano points out that this is not necessarily the right interpre¬ 
tation, and with this we agree. If that were the meaning, aBdvarov and 
tpBaprds would be irrelevant ; ayivmjTov and ytvrjrot would be the appro¬ 
priate words to use. Brentano’s own explanation of the passage as 
referring simply to the fact that we do not ahcays remember what we have 
onoe known is however less probable than the interpretation to which 
xapurBtU, aBavarov, <f>6apr6t, the parallel passage 408 b 27, and the opinion of 
Themistius and Philoponus alike point, that Aristotle’s meaning is that' 
memory ceases with the death of the body and the destruction of the pas¬ 
sive reason. But really discussion of the meaning of oi pypovtvoptv is 
beside the point \ for the words roirro povov aBavarov sal ai8tov are fatal to 
Brentano's theory. Aristotle is chiefly dwelling on the fact that voCr 
noujriicis does not die, but dtSiov dearly goes beyond thiB and must refer 
to the past no less than to the future. Brentano’s attempt to whittle 
away the meaning of aijiov is quite unsuccessful. 

He passes next (we may omit the unimportant passage, De An. 
4I0 b 14) to another famous passage, De Gen. An. 736»31- b 29, the pas¬ 
sage ending with the words Xfirrrrai 8« (? 8 j) ro v voiv povov BvpaBtv tntLCTLtvai 
ral Belov «ivai u.6vov. He has a long and acute discussion of the passage, 
but all that he establishes as regards his main point is (what Zeller 
expressly admits) that it is not absolutely implied that reason npovnap- 
X«i. The passage has several loose ends ; it offers an elaborate classifica¬ 
tion of possibilities which iB not properly followed up, and rrpovjrdpvriv 
comes in one part of the classification and BvpaBtv inturUvai in another. 
But that in the end Aristotle regards these two as coextensive, though not 
identical, seems clear. The passage confirms, though it does not prove, 
Zeller’s theory. 

Brentano next tries to show that Aristotle expressly denies the pre¬ 
existence of reason. He relies here on a single passage, Met. 1070 a 21-20, 
where Aristotle says ra piv ovv kivov vra atria a>r n poytyivypiva 3vra, rd 8* 
it <5 Xdyor a pa, but admite that some formal causes may outlast their 
effects, and gives the reasonable part of the soul as his instance. Bren¬ 
tano takes this to imply that it does not exist before its effect, i.e. the 
individual life, but Zeller seems clearly right in taking atria as part of the 
predicate (it probably belongs to both subject and predicate), so that the 
point is that while efficient causation implies the existence of the cause 
before the effect, final causation does not. The pre-existence of reason 
then would not be denied, but only said not to be implied in its being the 
formal cause of life. It is noticeable, however, that while Aristotle here 
as well as in De An. 408 b 27, 430 * 23, refers expressly to the life of reason 
after death, he nowhere refers expressly to its life before birth It may 
be simply that the one question interested him, and was likely to 
interest his hearers, more than the others, but one may conjecture that 
possibly he thought that reason retains after death a sort of individuality 
which it had not before birth, though aD individuality unaccompanied by 
memory or emotion. 
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Brentano next tries to show that Aristotle definitely teaches that the 
reason is created at a certain stage of the foetal development. His main 
evidence for this is the passage already referred to, Xrintrai 6i rov vovv 
povov BvpaBrv * tt t LdLtvai koI Orlov rival povov . He argues that Orlov here 
must mean ‘ derived from God,’ but though this meaning would suit the 
argument excellently, the assignment of this rather special meaning to so 
vague a word as Orlov must be somewhat speculative, and the occurrence 
of the comparative Otuntpov a little later (736 b 31) suggests that the word 
refers to the nature rather than the origin of reason. 

Brentano’s attempt to make metaphysical capital out of the very goneral 
statement in E. N. 1162 * 6 , is equally unsuccessful. And De An. 430* 20, 
431 a 1, suggest not so much the creatum of the human reason by God a 3 
the temporary manifestation of the divine reason under limiting condi¬ 
tions which render it not always actual, the kenosis, as it were, of the 
divine reason. 

The next part of Brentano’s argument is an attempt to confirm his 
‘ creationist' theory by showing that Aristotle believed the heavenly 
spheres and the spirits that move them to be also created by God, though 
not at a particular time like the human roason but from eternity. In 
point of fact Aristotle has left us almost entirely in the dark with re¬ 
gard to the relation of God to the spheres and their movers. It seems 
clear, however, that the notion of eternal creation is not to be found 
anywhere in Aristotle, and that the universe is for him unified not (to 
use a distinction which he introduces in another connexion) by being 
a<f>‘ ivos but by being np6c tv, by aiming at God as its central object of 
desire. In particular the spheres in so far as they have 0 X 17 cannot have 
been thought of as created by God, for uX 7 is what making presupposes 
and what therefore cannot be made. Further, Brentano’s attempt to show 
that the Aristotelian Deity, though directly thinking only of itself, thinks 
indirectly of the whole detail of the world’s history as of something flow¬ 
ing from the Deity’s own nature, and produces that history in the manner 
of an efficient cause, is plainly unsuccessful. If Metaphysics A tells us 
anything, it tells us that God’s thought is a thinking on thought and on 
nothing else, and that God moves the world only his optKrov. These views 
are difficult enough to understand, but there is no escaping the fact that 
they are Aristotle’s views. 

The remaining two sections, in which Brentano argues that the doc¬ 
trine he ascribes to Aristotle is more in accordance with the views of 
Plato on the one hand, of Theophrastus and Eudemus on the other, than 
the ‘ pre-existence ’ dootrine, are of subsidiary importance. Nor would 
it be worth while here to offer any account or criticism of the extremely 
interesting discussions of many important Aristotelian questions which 
are to be found in the later part of the book. If we are compelled to 
disagree with the author on the main question, we are left full of admira¬ 
tion of his learning and his acuteness. 

W. D. Ross.' 

Das genetische Printip. Vcrsuch einer Lebensleh; e. Von August 
Ludowici. Miinchen : F. Bruckmann A-G., 1913. Pp. 299. 

The study of every living thing reveals two ever-present sets of factors. 
One is the environmental (die dkologische Faktoren), the set of outer con¬ 
ditions in and through which it lives, the other is the "genetic,” the 
stable characters of species or type which it inherits and passes on to its 
offspring. The two sets may seem in a sense opposed or antithetical, 
inner standing over against outer factors, but they are in truth the polar 
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elements of the unity of life, distinguishable in our analysis but forming 
in their relation to one another an indissoluble whole. Life is a unity 
of stable (identifiable with genetic) and variable (identifiable with 
environmental) factors. If we only understand that these are polar 
factors within every whole of experience, that inner and outer, continuum 
and discontinuum are meaningless apart, outside of each organic unity 
in which they are revealed, we shall have solved many pressing problems 
both of the biologist and of the philosopher. The method of solution 
thus pointed out may be called “ the genetic principle 

Pursuing this principle the author first analyses tne organic individual. 
Here his starting-point is the doctrine of the stability of the germ-plasm, 
with its corollary that all variation (Verdnderung) is possible only 
through the working of environmental factors, the genetio factors 
remaining constant and alone heritable. Unlike the protagonists of 
this doctrine the author bases it primarily on the Mendelian law. That 
law reveals the genetic elements (die Gen) as remaining true and change¬ 
less through the generations. They mingle and thus form variations, 
but they are not thereby modified themselves, for in another generation 
they reappear in their original distinctness. The heritable factors 
remain pure, and on this ajde every individual is a revelation of his type. 
But he is at the same time an individual, for he is a unity of the con¬ 
stant and the variable, he is always a unique resultant of genetic and 
environmental factors. 

The whole of the succeeding discussion is based upon this biological 
analysis We may therefore pause to notice briefly certain difficulties 
involved in it. In the first place the Mendelian law has in fact been 
found applicable only to a limited number of very specific characters, and 
it seems unwarrantable to give it a universal extension. The term 
“ Mendelian ” applies not to a universal law of heredity but to a unique 
and limited series of phenomena within the sphere of herodity. (It is 
significant how little the main body of Weismannists, whose doctrine 
comes here very close to that of our author, rely upon it.) Again, it is 
doubtful if the author's insistence on the unity of the individual really 
solves, as he supposes, the problem as between Lamarckians, “ who 
have their standpoint on the side of the environmentol factors,” and the 
Weismannists, “who stand on the side of the genetic factors ”. Both 
parties might I fancy well accept the principle in question and still 
remain opposed. In his last chapter the author discusses explicitly the 
old issue of the 11 inheritance of acquired characters,” and finds that the 
problem is in that form insoluble because wrongly put. One could wish 
that he had definitely correlated the later discussion with the earlier. 

After the analysis of “ the individual ” the author proceeds to analyse 
"reason” (Vemunft )—or rather to show that the distinctions he has 
just been drawing in the organic sphere are applicable to the Kantian 
analysis. He works out a close and interesting analogy between the 
factors which analysis discovers in the individual as organic and those 
of the individual as thinking being. In both the same polar antithesis 
is revealed. Sinnlichkeit and VcrsUind are polar functions in the unity 
of thought, the former on the side of the environmental and variable, 
the latter on the side of the genetic and stable. Emdrtuk and Begriff are 
similarly related, and correspond respectively to variety and type within 
the organic. Finally Erschtinung and Idee are the poles of experience 
even as birth and death are the poles of life. 

It may already be noticed that the author tends to straiQ after 
analogy. This tendency unfortunately becomes more pronounced with 
each successive chapter, and finally leads him into absurdities. Thus in 
the analysis of the “world” (Welt) which succeeds the analysis of 
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